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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 28, 1850. 


TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


Oar list of Exchanges has become so burden- 
some that we shall soon be obliged to reduce it. 

Some papers are advantageous to us; to some 
the Eva may prove c benefit. Some pay a dollar 
difference to secure an exchange. All such will 
be continued on our list. 

There are others, which, though conducted 
with ability, and interesting no doubt to their 
readers, come under none of these heads; and 
these, though reluctantly, we must part company 
with. 

We do not ask any of our exchanges to pub- 
lish the following Prospectus ; but, it is proper to 
say that, when a paper gives insertion to it in a 
place where it can readily be seen, and simply di- 
rects attention to it, we feel under an obligation 
to continue our exchange with it. The paper, 
however, containing such publication, should be 
sent to us, marked, so that it may not be over- 
looked. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


VOLUME V.—1851, 











Wasuineton, District or Conumstia. 





@. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN G 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR, 





HE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political,and 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to maintain, will serve to show 

character and course of the Era. 

We hola— 

_ That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institat‘ons: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch. 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its benefits, and threatens its 
stability: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of Pres‘dent inthe hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, forall 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the pub'ic lands should be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be granted in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
eution for debt: 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, onght to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

in maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
Tights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceediugs of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

The Foretén CorresPonpDENcr of the Era is at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

The Literary Miscsiiany of the Fra is amply provi- 
ded for. Joun G. Wuittiser, the Poet, will continue Cor- 
responding Editor. By an arrangement with that popular 
writer, Grace GREENWOOD, her services have been secured 
for the Era exclusively, beginning on the first of January 
next. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sournwortn, the American 
Novelist, who tirst became known to the public through the 
colamus of our paper, has engaged to fufnish a story for our 
new volume, 

Among other contributors we may name Dr. WILLIAM 
Ever, the Hon. Henry B. Stanton, Martua Russz.t, 
Mary Irvine, Aticz and Poare Carsy, and Mrs. H. B. 
Stows—names familiar and attractive. 

Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms— two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance, ' 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. Clubs: five copies for eight dollars; ten copies for 
fifteen dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 

GAMALIEL BAILEY..- 

P.S. The volume always begins on the first of January. 

Wasuineton D. C., November 28, 1850, 
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A FEW PRIVATE WORDS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are under great obligations to our friends 
for the prompt and liberal manner in which they 
are responding to our Circular. Last year we 
thought they did exceedingly well ; but this year, 
so far, they have done better. Our special agents 
are at work, and numbers are availing them- 
selves of the offer of three copies for five dollars. 
If every subscriber on our lict could but send two 
new names while renewing his own, the Eva 
would soon have a larger circulation by far than 
any paper in the Union. 

One subscriber writes— 

“Instead of saying ‘ Farewell,’ a word always 
disagreesble to friends, I have only to say, ‘ Guod 
morning, Dr. B? The Era with me is an indis- 
pensable. This, at least, is no time for the real 
friends of Freedom to let go their support of a 
true and tried defender of their principles. It has 
cost me no effort to send two new subscribers. 
* * * * I think, with a very little effort, 
twenty might be obtained here.” 

Our friend is the very man to get them. He 
must remember that some of our subscribers live 
in neighborhoods where it is very hard to raise 
any new ones. 

Another correspondent, sending us eight new 
subscribers, says— 

“They are Whigs and Democrats, whose blood 
is up in consequence of the conduct of Webster, 
Cass, Clay, Fillmore, & Co., and the passage of 
the Fugitive Slave law. They feel the want of a 
fairer representation of facts than they get in 


their party papers, and are most of them men, 


who will probably continue,” &c. 

Another subscriber sends us a batch of new 
ones—three Free-Soilers, one Whig, and two 
Democrats. The agitation pervades all parties. 

We are glad to number on our list not a few 
New York merchants. One of them writes, re- 
newing his subscription and sending two new 
ones— 

“T have been for some time a subscriber to the 
National Era, and 1 take this opportunity of ex. 
pressing my entire satisfaction with its manage- 
ment. I do a large wholesale business in this 
city, mostly Southern, and as there is some con- 
siderable excitement on the subject at present, I 
wished to say that I declined to sign the call for 
the great Union meeting, and do not hesitate to 
let my countrymen know my sentiments on the 
subject of slavery—and for all this I do not fear 
I shall lose my trade.” 

He is a sensible man. People generally buy 


where they can get the cheapest and best goods, 


without reference to a man’s creed in polities 0 
religion. 


There sre more than 2,000, post offices, to each 
of which we send but one copy of our paper, The 


result is, that failures are more common at such 
offices than atany other. We call the attention 
of each subscriber, thus standing alone at his post 
office, to this fact: cannot each one raise at least 
one subscriber to keep him company? Two 
would be better, and the three would be far more 
likely to receive their papers with regularity. A 
word to the wise is sufficient, 

Our Western friends ought to know that, so far, 
our Eastern subscribers have got the start of them 
in renewing their own subscriptions and sending 
others. This is rather unusual. We trust they 
will not long linger behind. 

Now and then a friend suggests that it would 
be well to reduce the price of the Eva, in conse- 
quence of the great competition among newspa- 
pers. Were the Eva made up from a daily paper— 
a mere hash of its contents—or were large space 
taken up with advertisements, or did we borrow, 
instead of paying liberally for our literary mat- 
ter, we might be able to do so. It must be re- 
membered, too, that printers’ prices are higher in 
Washington than in any Eastern city, and, lately, 
their Association here has raised the price of com- 
position seven cents on the thousand, which will 
involve an additional expenditure, on our part, for 
the next volume, of near five hundred dollars. As 
it is, our rates, we think, are reasonable. ~ 

An old subscriber and two new ones, or three 
new subscribers, $5. Clubs of five for $8, clubs 
of ten for $15. Agents allowed 50 cents for 
every new subscriber, which they may either re- 
tain themselves, or allow to subscribers. 

We do not expect the circulation of our paper 
to depend upon itscheapness, or its exellence as a 
Literary Journal, or a Political Journal, but upon 
the combination of reasonableness of price, value 
of contents as a Literary, Anti-Slavery, and Po- 
litical newspaper, importance of location, and the 
expediency of maintaining a Journal at the seat 
of the Federal Government, which shall proclaim 
and enforce the doctrines of the non-slaveholding 
masses in regard to slavery. 


FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


The bills for the Friend of Youth were sent to 
subscribers last week, enclosed in the first number 
of the second volume. Its editor respectfully re- 
quests that returns be made as soon as possible. 
As an inducement to agents, and for the conveni- 
ence of Sabbath and other schools, the paper will 
be furnished at the following rates to clubs: 





Five copies - - - - - $2.00 
Ten do. - - - ° - 38.00 
Fifteen do. = - - - - - 6.00 


Tuanxseiving Day.—Thursday, the 28th of 
this month, is designated by our Mayor, acting 
under instructions from the Corporation, as 
Thankgiving Day. 

Graczk Greenwoop—The National Era an- 
nounces that it has secured the services of Miss 
Sarah Jane Clark (Grace Greenwood) exclusively 
for that paper. We rejoice that Grace has at 
length fallen into her appropriate sphere. She 
is one of the most talented women in the land. 
She writes most excellent sketchy letters, which 
have chiefly made her reputation, but better sto- 
ries, and still better poetry. Her principles are 
perfectly in harmony with the National Era, and 
she will work with pen, hand, and heart in unison 
in that position. The Era will have one more 
feature of attraction added to it by this arrange- 
ment.— Western (Chicago) Citizen. 





Tue Micutean Curtistian Heratp, after some 
complimentary remarks, &c., says— 

“Por its literary character, the Eva has always 
been distinguished. We are happy to see the 
names of Whittier, H. B. Stanton, Mrs. South- 
worth, the Misses Carey, and Grace Greenwood, 
still pledged as contributors. Grace Greenwood, 
one of the most versatile, able, and popular wri- 
ters of the day, is announced as a constant con- 
tributor. ‘The subscriber to the Hva, then, is 
sure to get, not only one of the ablest and most 
interesting political and family journals, but more 
good literary reading than is embraced in two or- 
dinary annuals, and what will be equivalent to a 
very respectable volume of original poetry, be- 
sides. Two dollars a year, or three copies for 
five dollars.” 


———_s—— 


THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


The census of Washington city gives a total 
population of 40,072—showing an increase of 
16,877 since 1840. Georgetown and Alexandria, 
with the country portion of the District, contained, 
in 1840, 15,662 inhabitants; they contain now 
16,637, showing an increase of only 995. The in- 
crease in Washington city is doubtless owing to 
the fact of its being the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The stationary condition of the popu- 
lation in Georgetown and the country portion of 
the District, every body must attribute to slavery. 
With such a market as Washington, and such a 
soil as surrounds it, and with such an increase in 
the population of the city, what could have pre- 
vented any growth in the surrounding country 
but the repugnance of free labor to immigrate 
into territory burdened with slavery institutions? 

We hope this repugnance may be overcome, 
wherever there is a prospect of substituting slave 
labor by free. This is the case in relation to the 
District. True, the census shows a slight in- 
crease of the slaves in Washington city, since 
1840; but a portion of this increase is not real, 
and that which is real is not legitimate. The 
census of slaves, in 1840, as we stated once before, 
on the authority of those who knew the facts, was 
loosely taken, and did not give the whole of that 
class of population. As it regards that part of 
the increase which is not legitimate, we copy the 
remarks of the well-informed correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post. He says: 

“] believe that a considerable part, if not the 
whole of the increase, may be accounted for by 
the fact that, upon the cession of Alexandria 
county to Virginia, in 1845, the slaves resident 
therein, but owned in Maryland, were removed, 
under the operation of Virginia laws, to the re- 
maining portions of the Federal District. The 
same cause accounts for a part of the accession to 
our free colored population ; for a large portion of 
them were summarily expelled from the limits of 
the ceded territory.” 

The majority of the slaves are domestics, and 
reside in the city, so that neither mechanics nor 
farmers, immigrating to the District, need en- 
counter their competition. We see no good rea- 
son why such a population may not find it to their 
account to settle in this section. The climate is 
delightful, the soil good and easily cultivated, the 
markets are always brisk and increasing ; mechan- 


the rapid growth of enterprise in house-building. 
Everywhere we see new and handsome buildings 
going up. The recent opening of the Canal to 
Cumberland is also destined to minister to the 
posperity of the city. The same correspondent 
from whom we have already quoted, says: 


do not belong to either of its competitors, Balti- 


for this indispensable article of commerce, as 
Richmond on the Delaware, or Newcastle. 
Firms engaged in the business in your city and 


shipment of 300,000 tons per annum, as soon as 
the requisite facilities shall have been provided. 





Ply is too limited to be relied upon.” 


other streets by night, soon dispelled. 





ics, too, are in great demand, in consequence of 


r “Washington possesses many advantages for 
conducting the business pertaining to the recep- 
tion, storage, and transhipment of this coal, which 


more, Georgetown, or Alexandria. Measures are 
already in progress, which, if successful, appear 
likely to render this place as famous as a market 


Philadelphia are ptepared to send here for trans- 


It is well known that the semi-bituminous coal of 
the Cumberland mines has a universally acknowl- 
edged superiority for most manufacturing pur- 
poses, and as a fuel for steamers over any other 
in the United States, with the exception possibly 
of the Cannel coal of Indiana, of which the sup- 


A greater extent of paved streets has been com- 
pleted in Washington than in perhaps any city of 
its numbersinthe Union. The processof lighting 
them is gradually going on. Already the beau- 
tiful Pennsylvania Avenue, extending from the 
Capitol to the White House, is brilliantly illumi- 
nated at night, and we hope to see the darkness of 


What we now need specially is,a bountiful sup- 
ply of pure water, The comfort and health of 
the members of Congress and the numerous yis- 
iters in this place, on business or pleasure, from 
all sections of the Unions as well as those of the 


Citizens, demand this. But it requires means be- 
yond the ability of our people ; numbers of whom 
are employed in the various departments of the 
Government, on ealaries that warrant no outlay 
beyond necessary expenses. It is the duty of 
Congress to make the Capital city of the Union 
such a seat of Government as shall favor the 
health and comfort of the People’s Representatives, 
and reflect in the eyes of the Representatives of 
foreign countries, resident here, something of the 
good taste, the munificence and power of the great 
Republic to which it belongs. 

We hope, ere long, that an appropriation will be 
made for supplying the city with water from the 
Potomac in such quantities that everybody may 
have enough and to spare for every cleanly and 
healthful purpos¢—including free baths for all 
the people. 


—————— 


For the National Era, 


TWILIGHT TIME IN THE NORTHERN SEAS. 


BY MARY IRVING, 








“ At last darkness, the tranquillizer, bade us good bye.” 

“ My season for self-communion, my hours for thoughts 
of home, consecrated to the evocation of fireside images and 
associations ; the only period in these regions when my tor- 
pid brain had seemed warmed into g:nial or active life— 
this, somehow or other, was mysteriously absorbed into 
sunshine.”—LetTER FROM THE GRINNELL ExpsDITION. 





A ship swings on a waveless sea, 
Where icebergs, waving white, 

Solemnly warning it away, 
Outspread their wings of light. 

Born of the vapor and the Sun, 
Dark, giant shadows creep, 

Close where the low orb Jingers on 
The bosom of the deep.* 


Black monsters of the Frozen Sea 
Sweep past that venturing ship, 
Upheaving, in their mammoth play, 
Bright “ fountains of the deep.” 
The sea is blue and still beneath— 

The sky above as still 
As if a spell bad bound the breath 
That wings the bark at will. 


A stranger from a sunnier clime 
Climbs that lone deck to roam, 
Just when the blessed iwilight time 

Is stealing o’er his home. 
The wing of Mercy wafts him on 
To seek the lost of years, 
Whose hero hearted wife hath won 
A world to share her tears. 


The twilight time no dusky wing 
Is spread athwart the glare 

Of that cold sun, whose glimmering 
Shoots through the sparkling air. 

The twilight time! all memories 
Came clustering to his breast, 

Where that soft shadow of the skies 
Veiled sinking Day to rest. 


All memories of his home afar, 
All fancies of the hearth 

Where cluster to their evening prayer 
Fis best beloved of Earth, 

All gleamings from the wavering goal 
Beyond these treacherous seas, 

All whisperings of his inner soul— 
The twilight gave him these! 


The twilight time! he droops hia eye— 
There is no twilight here! 

Upon his cheek, unconsciously, 
Congeals one tell-tale tear. 

'Tis not perpetual sunshine makes 
The heart-buds blossom forth— 

The hour of dusk and darkness wakes 
The dearest dreams of Earth! 


Too much of glory lies unfurled 
For mortal’s dazzled sight; 
He shuts hia eyes upon the world 
He vannot bid “ Good Night.” 
Sleep, the consoler, stealeth on 
Where angels beckon her, 
And watcheth with the midnight Sun, 
That dreaming mariner. 





* The phenomena of refragtion are known to be wonderful 
and varied, in that latitude. 
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OUR STATESMEN — A GENERAL REVIEW, 


Amidst the commotions that agitate the politi- 
cal world, the distinguished men who hayg been 
accustomed to leadership in their several parties, 
seem not unwilling to keep their claims promi- 
nent in the Public eye. 

MESSRS, WEBSTER AND CASS, 

In the North, Daniel Webster, who has just 
returned to Washington after a month’s absence, 
has been busily engaged in denouncing agitation, 
writing letters and miking speeches to Union 
meetings called specially to sustain the Fugitive 
Law, in efforts to expurgate the Whig party of 
Abolition heresies, and in fraternizing with anti- 
quated Democrats, penetrated with gratitude to 
the Great Expounder for his never-to-be-forgot- 
ten speech in the Senate. Ordinary party ques- 
tions seem to have lost their importance in his 
estimation ; old party prejudices he is gradually 
sloughing off; and he appears quite willing to 
take the leadership of a grand Union party, no 
matter what strange and incongruous materials 
in other respects it may bring together. 

General Cass has lately signalized himself by 
throwing himself into the breach in defence of the 
Fugitive Law, and by falling there. Over his 
prostrate form the battle waxed hot, but his 
Lieutenant, Mr. Buell, was compelled to sound a 
retreat, leaving his commanding officer for dead. 


MESSRS. DALLAS AND BUCHANAN. 

A Union meeting was lately got up in Phila- 
delphia, there being imminent danger that the 
old Keystone State might slip from the arch, and 
cause the downfall of the Union. 

It was chiefly remarkable for resuscitating 
Messrs. Dallas and Buchanan, venerable gentle- 
men, who, it was thought, had departed this po- 
litical life. But, as we have often said, your true 
“old stager” will not die. He has more lives 
than a cat, and will stand more beating. Mr. 
Buchanan’s letter to the Union meeting in Phil- 
adelphia is characterized by an unctuous horror 
of Abolitionism, and he looks back with longing 
to the days when Andrew Jackson denounced the 
transmission through the mails of Abolition pa- 
pers, as leading to civil war. Agitation at the 
North, he insists, ought to be put down. 

It is well enough to have these gentlemen with 
their out-of-date politics lingering among us. 
They serve to show the amount of progress for 
the last generation. Dating back to them, we 
can form a pretty good idea of how much the 
cause of Liberty has gained during the last thir- 
ty years. 

For this reason we should prize these venera- 
ble gentlemen, looking upon them, as somebody 
remarks, with the same kind of veneration with 
which we sometimes take down and examine our 
great grand{ather’s breeches. 

MESSRS, DOUGLAS AND SHIELDS. 

We must not overlook in our survey the servi- 
ces of Senator Douglas of Illinois in this ‘‘ alarm- 
ing crisis,” as the Union styles it. Small though 
he be in stature, his arm has been boldly stretched 
forth to keep theark of our Union steady. In Chi- 
cago, he has stood up in the face of his constituents, 
and defended all and sundry the Compromise 
meagures of the last Congress, embracing the 
“Fugacious Bill,” that masterpiece of legisla- 
tion, which has suddenly become the single pillar 
on which rests the Union. 

General Shields is following in his footsteps, 
and is now almost as sound a “National” ag 
Webster or Cass. 

All of these gentlemen go about preaching 
Union to the North, as if there were any congert- 
ed movements on foot in that section to break it 
up. They throw out hints of the necessity of 
organizing a great Union party. We should like 
to know whom sych a party would not embrace at 
the North. Mr. Garrison and his friends, hard- 
ly so many as Gideon’s army when reduced to its 
ultimate elements, are the only party at the 
North that denounces the Union, and even they 
refrain from the Ballot Box. Is it against this 
party that the great Union host, headed by Cass, 
Webster, Clay, & Co., is to be rallied, and set in 
battle array? Well—we suppose they will win 
the day, and carry the question at the ballot box, 
especially as Mr. Garrison cannot conscientiously 
yote in the present order of society. 

SENATOR BERRIEN. 
_ Jn the South, too, we hear the tramp of great 
men, moving amidst the war of the elements. 

Senator Berrien, anxious to be reélected to the 
Senate, but not exactly certain how that is‘to be 








accomplished, seems disposed to conciliate both 
Disunionists and Unionists. He declines a nom- 
ination to the Convention about to meet, but 
states his#eason to be, a desire to be present in 
his place in the Senate to do battle for the South. 
He concurs with the Disunionists in the belief 
that great wrongs have been inflicted upon the 
South, and thinks that injustice is done them 
when they are denounced for their hostility to 
the measures of the late Congress; but he is not 
in favor of Secession. Non-Intercourse is his 
policy. Ele would have Georgia take a bold 
stand in her Convention and do nothing, concede 
nothing that shall tend to embolden Northern 
fanaticism. It is said that his letter is not exact- 
ly pleasing to one side or the other, so that it is 
quite possible the only effect of it may be, leave 
and leisure to cool the fervors of his patriotism in 
the shades of private life. 
HENRY CLAY, 

Mr. Clay, in response to an invitation of the Le- 
gislature of Kentucky, has been making a speech 
in Lexington, on the Agitating Question, and the 
measures adopted by Congress to restore “ Peace 
and Harmony” to the country. Nothing but a 
desire to contribute his share to the proper ad- 
justment of the great Question, induced him to 
accept a seat in the Senate. He speaks with much 
complacency of the resolutions submitted by him- 
self, in that body, as a basis of compromise— 
shows how they were substantially embodied in 
the provisions of the Omnibus bill—and ‘how, 
although this bill, as a whole, failed, it finally 
passed in détail, and became the law of the land. 
Without any formal and direct assumption of the 
credit of carrying through the Adjustment, he 
takes it for granted, throughout his speech, that 
it was the work of Mr. Clay, to whose wisdom 
and patriotism the country owes its escape from 
the gulf of “ Disunion,” and the settlement of a 
Question whose agitation was fraught with the 
most perilous consequences. 

A few weeks since, commenting upon the as- 
sumption by the Washington Union, that the meas- 
ures of the late session constituted a Compromise, 
in which each section gave a little to gain a little, 
we showed that the only concessions made were 
by the North; and that, under no aspect, could 
those measures be regarded as any compromise at 
all. We find our view completely confirmed by 
Mr. Clay. As to California, he says, “ neither 
party, so fur as the action of Congress is concerned, 
can be truly considered to have carried or lost. What 
has been done, then, has been done by a compe- 
tent and admitted authority, without the interpo- 
sition of Congress. As to the Territories of New 
Mexico and Utah, the wishes of the South have pre- 
vailed—the Wilmot Proviso has heen reydiated ; and, 
although I do not believe that slavery will be 
tolerated in either of them, Joth are allowed to ad- 
mit or exclude it according to their own pleasure. In 
regard to the Texas boundary, the South has been 
rendered secure in all the territory lying west of the 
Nueces, and extending to the Rio del Norte ; and up 
that river, fromits mouth to the southern line of New 
Mexico, as an area for slavery, which had been before 
disputed and controverted. The South gets an effective 
provision for the restoration of fugitive slaves. The 
South, I think, will be quieted on the subject of the 
agitation of slavery in the District of Columbia, by the 
abolition of the odious slave trade ia that District— 
a measure equally demanded, in my humble opinion, 
by the honor, dignity, and true interest of both the 
South and the North.” 

According to Mr. Clay’s own showing, the 
South conceded nothing; the only concessions 
made, were made by the North. And yet the 
Washington Union is constantly insisting that the 
Fugitive Bill was the price paid by the North for 
several great concessions made by the South—so 
that to repeal, or essentially modify it, would be 
an act of bad faith, and vitiate the whole Com- 
promise. “ Humug” is the only term that can 
define such an assumption as this. 

Mr. Clay, towards the close of his speech, pre- 
sents several views of great significance, urged as 
they are by a slaveholding statesman. We quote 
the report of them, as given in the Republic : 


DISU NIONISTS. 


“Tt was not to be expected, nor did I expect, 
that the measures adopted at the Inst session of 
Congress would lead to an immediate and general 
acquiescence, on the part of the ultras at the 
North and at the South. 

“ They had been impelled by such violent and 
extreme passions, that it was too much to expect 
that they would silently and promptly admit their 
errors, and yield to what had been done for the 
best interests of our common country. 

“ Accordingly we perceive that at the South a 
second edition of the Hartford Convention has 
again assembled, and is laboring to stir up strife 
and contention; and in several of the slavehold. 
ing States the spirit of discord and discontent is 
busily engaged in its unpatriotic work. But 1 
confidently anticipate that all their mad efforts 
will be put down by the intelligence, the patriot- 
ism, the love of the Union, of the people of the 
various slaveholding States.” 

THE SOUTH OUT OF THE UNION, AND IN IT, 

“ And here, Mr. Speaker, let me make a mo- 
mentary inquiry as to what would have been the 
condition of the Confederacy on the subject of 
slavery, if unhappily it had been dissevered. As- 
suming that the line could have been drawn 
between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States, all north of Maryland and Virginia, and 
all north of the Ohio river, would have become a 
foreign, independent and sovereign Power. Con- 
trast, if you please, our present condition with 
what it would have been under that order of 
things. 

“ At present we have a right, if any slave es- 
capes from his service, to demand his surrender. 
We have aright to take the Constitution and the 
Jaw in our hands, and to require the surrender. 
I do not believe that there will be any open and 
forcible resistance to the execution of the law. 

“The people of the North have too strong a 
sense of the propriety of obedience to the law; 
but if there be any such resistance, we have the 
right to invoke the employment of any part of the 
militia of the United States, or the army and navy 
of the United States, to enforce the execution of 
the law; and, although i have no authority to 
connect President Fillmore to any specific line of 
duty, | have known him long, well, and intimate- 
ly, and I feel entire confidence in him as a man of 
ability, honesty, and of patriotism, who will per- 
form his duty, and his whole duty, in seeing to 
the effectual execution of the laws of the land ; 
to which I pledge my support, and the utmost of 
my poor ability. 

“Tn the existing state of things, we doubtless 
shall not recover all our fugitive slaves that es- 
caped. We shall, however, recover some, and 
the courts and the juries in the free States have 
demonstrated their readiness to give, by their 
verdicts and judgments, ample indemnity against 
those who entice, seduce away, and harbor, our 
runaway slaves. 

“Bat how would the case stand in a dismem- 
bered condition of the Confederacy? Then we 
would not have a right to demand a solitary 
slaye that might escape beyond the Ohio into 
what would then be a foreign Power. 

“Tf all the slaves of Kentucky in that contin- 
gency were to flee beyond the Ohio river, we 
would not have a right to demand one of them in 
the absence of extradition treaties, and no such 
treaties would ever be concluded. 

“ With respect to slaves, we should have no 
right to demand a surrender of one of them. 
Nothing is clearer in the whole public law of na- 
tions, than that one independent foreign Power is 
not bound to surrender a fugitive who takes ref- 
uge in another independent foreign Power. 

“ We have recently seen this great internation- 
al principle acted upon by the Sultan of Turkey, 
in the case of Kossuth and his Hungarian com- 
panions, who took refuge in the Sultan’s domin- 
ions; and his refusal to surrender them upon the 
demand of Russia and Austria was enthusiasti- 
cally admired, approved, and applauded, by all of 
us. 
“ Now, Mr. Speaker, we have the Constitution, 
the law, the clear right, on our side. Dissolve the 
Confederacy and create new and independent 
Powers, the law and the right will be transferred 
from us to them.” 

THE UNION TO BE MAINTAINED IN EVERY CONTIN- 
GENCY. 

“] may be asked, as I have been asked, when I 
would consent to a dissolution of the Union. I 
answer, Never! Never! Never! because I can 
conceive of no possible contingency that would 
make it for the interests and happiness of the 
people to break up this glorious Confederacy, and 
separate it into bleeding and belligerent parts. 
Show me what I believe to be impossible to show 
me, that there will be greater security for liberty, 
life, property, peace, and human happiness, in 
the midst of jarring, jealous, and warring inde- 
pendent North American Powers, than under the 
eagle of the Union, and I will consent to its dis- 
solution. 

“I would hold to it if Congress were to usurp 





a power, which | am sure it never will, to abolish 


‘slavery within the States; for, in the contingency 


of such a usurpation, we should be in a better 
condition as to slavery, bad as it would be, in the 
Union, than out of the Union.” * 


THE ULTIMATE END OF SLAVERY. 


“ Apprehensions have been entertained and ex- 
pressed as to the want, in future time, of territo- 
rial scope for the slave population. 

“| believe that a very distant day, not likely to 
occur in the present or next century, whenever the 
vast unoccupied waste in Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, and Texas, shall be- 
come fully peopled, slavery will have reached its 
natural termination—the density of population in 
the United States will then be so great that there 
will be such reduction in the price and value of 
labor as to render it much cheaper to employ free 
than slave labor; and the slaves, becoming a bur- 
den to their owners, will be voluntarily disposed 
of, and allowed to go free. 

“ Then I hope and believe, under the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, that the continent of Africa, 
by the system of colonization, will be competent 
to receive from America all the descendants of iis 
own race.” 


THE POSSIBLE NECESSITY OF A NEW PARTY. 


“ If the agitation in regard to the Fugitive Slave 
law should continue and increase, and become 
alarming, it will lead to the formation of two new 
parties—one for the Union, the other against the 
Union. 

“ Present parties have been created by a divi- 
sion of opinion as to systems of national policy, 
as to finance, free trade or protection, the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands, &c. 

“ But these systems of policy, springing out of 
the administration of the Government of the 
Union, lose all their interest and importance if 
that Union is to be dissolved. ‘They sink into ut- 
ter insignificance before the all-important perva- 
sive and paramount interest of the Union itself. 

“The platform of the Union party will be the 
Union, the Constitution, and the enforcement of 
its laws; and if it should be necessary to form 
such a party, and it should be accordingly formed, 
I announce myself in this place a member of that 
Union party, whatever may be its component ele- 
ments. 

“Sir, I go further ; 1 have great hopes and con- 
fidence in the principles of the Whig party, as 
being most likely to conduce to the honor, the 
prosperity, and the glory of my country. Butif it 
is to be merged into a contemptible Abolition par- 
ty, and if Abolition is to be engrafted on the 
Whig creed, from that moment I renounce the 
Whig party, and cease to be a Whig. 

“T goyet a step further ; if am alive, I will give 
my humble support for the Presidency to that 
man who, whatever party he may belong to, is not 
contaminated by fanaticism, rather than to one 
who, crying out all the time, and aloud, that he is 
a Whig, maintains doctrines utterly subversive 
of the Constitution and the Union. 

“ Mr. Speaker, I speak without reserve, and with 
entire freedom. If there be a man who treadsthe 
soil of this broad earth that feels himself perfectly 
independent, I am that man.” 


We must confess our admiration of Mr. Clay’s 
courage in avowing his sentiments. He will not 
contemplate Disunion as possible in any contin- 
gency. 

JOHN M. CLAYTON. 

The day after Mr. Clay delivered this speech, 
Mr. Clayton, late Secretary of State, made his 
demonstration at a Complimentary Dinner given 
to him in Wilmington. It was his first public 
appearance after his retirement from the Cabinet. 
He took occasion to passin review his own course 
on the great Question of the day, making a full 
exposition of his Compromise, passed by the Sen- 
ate and rejected in the House two years ago. 
Like Mr. Clay, he seems a good deal impressed by 
his own wisdom. That ‘Clayton Compromise,’ 
so-called, he is sure, would have given peace to 
the country and a quietus to the “vexed ques- 
tion,” had not the House of Representatives al- 
most contemptuously laid it upon the table. But, 
he did not despair of the Republic. In the sag- 
gestions thrown out by Mr. Polk in his annual 
message, implying the expediency of postponing 
all agitation of the question, until California and 
New Mexico should organize State Governments 
and decide for themselves, on the exclusion or ad- 
mission of slavery, he saw a gleam of hope; and, 
when called to take a seat in President Taylor’s 
Cabinet, he was glad to see the same views em- 
braced by that distinguished man. The recom- 
mendations of President Taylor, he claimed, were 
but the further development of views suggested 
by Mr. Polk. But, an outcry was raised against 
them, and an attempt was made in Congress to 
force through a great Omnibus bill, which stuck 
fast, and could neither be got in nor out. In this 
part of his speech, he was quite facetious at the 
expense of Mr. Clay and his co-laborers, ridicul- 
ing their outcries of danger to the Union, and 
commenting severely upon the waste of time and 
needless irritation and excitement, occasioned by 
their blundering efforts to settle all the questions 
at once. He says: 

“] did not believe, and do not now believe, that 
there was any danger of disunion from the adop- 
tion of the measures proposed by Presidents Polk 
and Taylor. I read the speeches of gentlemen of 
great distinction, who painted in vivid colors the 
horrors of disunion, and predicted, in melancholy 
jeremiads, the total subversion of our whole con- 
federated system, in the event of the admission of 
New Mexico and California as States of this 
Union. [Laughter.] The flights of oratory on 
these topics were interesting exhibitions of ge- 
nius.. The pathos and effect with which the dis- 
solution of the Confederacy and the consequences 
of civil war were depicted in Congress, made deep 
impressions on the country, and, in common with 
others, I confess that I admired 

‘How cunningly the blood and tears were drawn.’ 
[Great laughter.] But I never seriously believed 
asyllable of the story that there was danger of 
dissolution of this glorious Union arising out of 
waiting for the action of the people of the terri- 
teries in the creation of their own domestic insti- 
tutions, or of acknowledging their right of self- 
government, by the admission ofthe States into 
this Union. [ would: no& turn on my heel to 
pluck a feather from the plume of any of those 
distingished orators who, under the belief that 
such means were necessary to save the Union, 
kept Congress and the whole country in a state 
of continued agitation for about ten months, and 
who, having raised the ghost of disunion, after- 
wards obtained the credit of laying it.” [Laugh- 
ter ] 

Again ; 

“T gmile at the struggles of the politician who 
seeks to attain party ascendency for himself or 
his friends by endeavoring to float higher up than 
any others upon the waves of sectional excitement. 
There is no danger in these demonstrations, so 
long as the great American heart—the heart of 
the people (1 do not mean of Congress) remains 
sound. |Great applause] I can laugh at the ef- 
fort of the political fanatic or madman who strives 
to make it appear to either section of the Union 
that he is a better friend to it than anybody else, 
and, to gain distinction, ‘outherods Herod and 
overdoes Termagant.’ [Laughter.] There is 
generally, I say, no danger in all this to any but 
those who preach and attempt to practice absolute 
treason and disunion, and, indeed, there is gene- 
rally very little danger even to them. It is ‘a 
valiant fiea that cats his breakfast on the lip of 4 
lion ;? but he is in no peril, while his depreda- 
tions remain too insignificant to attract notice. 
[ Laughter. | 

The orations made to show that disunion would 
be the consequence of granting the right of self- 
government to the people of the Territores were 
fine. The praises of the Eaphuist in the Monas- 
tery were well merited. ‘ Marvellous fine words,’ 
said Dame Gendenning, ‘marvellous fine words, 
neighbor Hopper, are they not ? 

“¢Brave words—very brave words—very ex- 
ceeding pyet words, answered the miller; ‘ never- 
theless, to speak my mind, a lippy of bran were 
worth a bushel o’ them”” [Great laughter. | 


Satire like this will never be forgiven by the 
subjects of it. Mr. Clayton then boldly takes the 
bull by the horns: 

“The greatest embarrassment, both to the Pres- 
ident and to the country—the principal obstruc- 
tion to all legislative measures—arose out of the 
futile effort made during the last session of Con- 
gress to embody in one bill on this subject meas- 
ures absolutely incongruous, or having no proper 
connection with each other. When the State of 
California presented herself for admission into 
the Union, and the President had distinctly 
placed that measure as the very corner stone of 
his whole system of policy in regard to the new 
territories, there did not exist in either branch of 
Congress a sufficient number of opposing votes to 
prevent the passage of the necessary bill. But 
those who took the lead in the recent measures 
of adjustment having resolved that no man should 
vote for the admission of California who would 
not agree to vote, at the same time, ten millions 
to Texas for a release of her claim to a portion of 
New Mexico, as well as territorial governments 
for the latter and for Utah, the difficulties which 
before had surrounded the question immediately 


* ft seems this is & blunder of the Tel . Mr. Cla: 
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thickened and spread @ deeper darkness around 
us.” 


Referring to the charge made, that the Presi- 
dent used his influence to prevent the passage of 
the Omnibus Bill, he says: 

“ Disposed as I was, nay, even anxious, that any 
measures approximating to a settlement of the 
questions before us should be adopted—sincerely 
desirous as I was to get rid of the noise of the 
alarmists and agitators in @qngress who were 
daily making more hue and cry on these topics 
than all the rest of the country together, lashing 
themselves into fury, frightening the timid at 
home, and creating apprehensions among all the 
friends of rational freedom abroad—I would have 
been at any time truly rejoiced to find the door- 
way for legislation on other subjects—all of which 
had been completely occluded by the introduction 
of what was called the ‘Omnibus Bill’—again 


“opened, the country quieted, and the agitators 


silenced. This Omnibus Bill hung in the door- 
way more than six months, while those who at- 
tempted to drive it through, finding its passage 
obstructed from its own unwieldy composition, 
shouted at the top of their lungs to alarm the 
community. Still it hung in the entrance, jam- 
med on both sides, and for a long period it could 
be neither gpt in nor out. [Laughter] An ex- 
cuse became necessary for its probable failure ; 
and instantly the President was attacked because 
he had not recommended it. It was forthwith re- 
solved that he should bear the blame of its defeat. 
A new coalition, which had been formed to push 
it through by main strength in opposition to the 
real wishes of Congress, began to denounce not 
only the President, but the members of his Cabi- 
net, because it would not go.” ([Laughter.] 

He goes on to say that, had each measure been 
taken up and acted upon separately, “ Congress 
and the nation would have been saved six months 
unnecessary distraction and alarm.” 

Mr. Clayton, in his speech on the 15th, took 
for granted, that the measures adopted by Con- 
gress on the slavery question were the legitimate 
offspring of his resolves. Mr. Clayton, in his 
exposition on the 16th, put in a claim for a por- 
tion of the glory: 

“As to the territorial governments of New 
Mexico and Utah, I, of course, would be among 
the last to object to their organization on the prin- 
ciples of my own bill which passed the Senate two 
years before. These territorial bills provide sub- 
stantially for the very measures I had myself pro- 
posed and strongly recommended; and, individ- 
ually, I was perfectly content with the adoption of 
my own scheme of settlement, so far as these ter- 
ritories were concerned. I should have been sat- 
isfied with the admission of a State Government 
in New Mexico, as well as California, with a con- 
stitution, settling the question of slavery accord- 
ing to the will of her own people. But I have 
not yet ceased to deplore, and I fear that I shall 
hereafier have much more reason to deplore, the 
failure of the bill I had proposed, on account of 
the dissatisfaction expressed in the South with 
the admission of the State of California.” 


How thankful we ought to be that Providence 
has vouchsafed to us so many infallible guides! 


GENERAL SCOTT NOMINATED, 

The great event of this Complimentary Din- 
ner, was the nomination of General Scott for the 
Presidency. The thing was undoubtedly precon- 
certed among the chicf managers of the meeting. 
After Mr. Clayton’s speech, among the toasts 
drunk was, “The Whig Press.” Mr. McMichael, 
one of the editors of the Philadelphia North 
American responded, and, referring to some re- 
cent reverses sustained by the Whigs, he said— 

“There was no reason why they should be 
dispirited, because, as they all knew and as 
every one who chose to examine might prove, 
their defeat was the result of causes and com- 
binations which could not again be made to ope- 
rate. But, said Mr. McMichael, if, without be- 
ing regarded as obtrusive, and without intending 
to commit any one but himself, he might be allow- 
ed to make a suggestion, he would point to a 
means of certain victory ; and that was, that they 
should rally under the glorious banner of Win- 
field Scott. | This suggestion was received with 
vociferous applause | Mr. McMichael remarked 
farther, that this was a theme upon which at this 
time it would not be proper for him to expatiate ; 
but knowing, as he did, the intimate relations 
which had long subsisted between Mr. Clayton 
and General Scott, he would ask his distinguished 
friend, to whose beautiful and trathfal eulogium 
on the lamented Taylor they had all listened with 
such saddened emotions, to say what he knew in 
regard to the surviving hero, a request in which 
he hoped the company would join him.” 

Mr. Clayton of course promptly arose, and be- 
stowed a glowing eulogium on the distinguished 
soldicr, prefacing it with the following avowal : 

“] have lived to honor one gallant soldier of 
my country, and I hope to live to do justice to 
another. The memory of Taylor is embalmed in 
the hearts of his countrymen, and their voice has 
consecrated his name in tones louder and more 
emphatic than were ever uttered in token of their 
affectionate remembrance of any of their illus- 
trious dead, except the Father of his Country 
himself. There still lives a hero worthy of the 
highest honors a nation’s gratitude can bestow; 
and that hero is the Conqueror of Mexico, [loud 
applause,| Winfield Scott, whose name will never 
perish while a history of his country is preserved. 
| Bursts of applause, long continued. | ” 

This was seconding the nomination by Mr. 
McMichael, and yet Mr. Clayton, at the close of 
his eulogistic speech, was innocent enough to 
say— 

“T need not assure you, my fellow citizens, that 
I have not said thus much for the purpose of in- 
troducing the name of General Scott here for any 
political purpose.” 

Pretty considerable assurance, Mr. Clayton. 

The nomination of General Scott for the Pres- 
idency may now be considered as fuirly before 
the country, under the auspices of Mr. Clayton, 
who seems ambitious to play the part of old 
Warwick. 

MR. BENTON, 

Last week we gave an abstract of the speech of 
Mr. Benton at St. Louis. He was exceedingly 
severe upon Mr. Clay, and there is a striking co- 
incidence of opinion between him and Mr. Clay- 
ton, respecting the great blunder, denominated 
the Qmnibus Bill. He proved that Mr. Clay at 
one time was in favor of mutilating the bounda- 
ries of California, by restricting her to the line 
of 35 deg. 30 min. on the south, for the sake of 
winning Southern support to his Compromise. 
As to the Fugitive Slave Bill, while he voted 
steadily with its friends, for the purpose of ma- 
king it just what they desired, he did not vote at 
all on the engrossment, because, he says, he re- 
garded the bill as “injudicious.” Why it was 
injudicious he does not say. The speech through- 
out is characterized by thorough, uncompromising 
hostility to all Nullitiers and Disunionists, and a 
determination to remove misconceptions among 
his constituents, in relation to the sentiments and 
purposes of the non-slaveholding States. 

SOUTHERN ADVOCATES OF UNION, 

Meantime, the most distinguished Southern 
politicians are laboring to put down the spirit of 
Disunion in the South. Messrs. Toombs, Ste- 

phens, and Cobb, are preaching peace in Georgia, 
Messrs. King and Clemens in Alabama, Messrs. 
Foote and Sharkey in Mississippi, and Mr. 
Downs in Louisiana. Nearly all these gentlemen 
were ultraists in the beginning of the last session 
of Congress. Senators Clemens and Foote dis- 
tinguished themselves by their menaces against 
the Union; but Mr. Clemens, in one of his late 
speeches to his constituents, tells them that he 
used harsh words when something was to be gain- 
ed by them—now nothing was to be gained; a 
majority in Congress had yielded more than any 
majority had ever before yielded to a minority. 
His appeals and those of Mr. Foote, for the Un- 
ion, are now more fervent than they ever were 
against it. ° 
THE PRESIDENT. 

In this rapid review, we must not forget the 
letter addressed by the President of the United 
States to Dr. Collins of Georgia, the alleged own. 
er of William and Ellen Crafts, who have lately 
been joined in the bonds of wedlock, and havetaken 
their departure. The Doctor cills the attention 
of the President to the state of things in Boston, 
and craves his help. The President politely in- 
forms him that he stands ready to see that all the 
laws. the Fugitive law included, be faithfully 
executed, but he has not yet received evidence of 
such obstruction to the laws in Boston as would 
authorize his interposition. He takes care te 
evince no repugnance to the Fugitive law, talks 
in smooth and solemn phrase of the necessity of 
fulfilling all the obligations of the Constitution, 
and deprecates sectional excitements and discord. 
A very proper letter, but the Southern Noullifiers 
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THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER, 
But, we must bring our review to a close, The 
People can @& what their “great men” are do. 
ing—some og them employed in mischief making, 
some in undoing the mischief they have nade—a)} 
of them duly impressed with the importance of 
the Union to them, and also with their import- 
ance to the Union—all deprecating agitation, and 
at the same agitating. We think that we ome, 
safely predict that the Union will survive them 
all, and that the agitation in relation to slavery 
and every form of oppression will continue. long 
after uhey have been called to their final reckon. 
ing by Him who will turn and overturn, till he 
have brought all things into conformity with his 
own will. 


—.>- 


SLAVERY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The theory which a grave and learned North. 
ern Senator has recently announced in Congress 
that Slavery, like the cotton-plant, is confined by 
natural laws to certain parallels of latitude, be. 
yond which it can by no possibility exist, however 
it may have satisfied its author and his auditors 
has unfortunately no verification in the facts of 
the case. Slavery is singularly cosmopolitan in 
its habits. The offspring of pride and lust and 
avarice, it is indigenous to the world. Rooted in 
the human heart, it defies the rigors of winter in 
the steppes of Tartary and the fierce sun of the 
tropics. It has the universal acclimation of sin. 

The first account we have of negro slaves in 
New England is from the pen of John Josselyn 
Nineteen years after the landing at Plymouth, 
this interesting traveller was for some time the 
guest of Samuel Maverick, who then dwelt, likes 
feudal baron, in his fortalice on Noddle’s island 
surrounded by his retainers and servants, bid- 
ding defiance to his Indian neighbors behind his 
strong walls, with “four great guns” mounted 
thereon, and “ giving entertainment to all new. 
comers gratis.” 




















declare that it means nothing, and was written 


_ “On the 2d of October, 1639, about 9 o'clock: 
in the morning, Mr. Maverick’s negro woman. 
says Josselyn, “came to my chamber, and in her 
own country language and tune sang very loud 
and shrill. Going out to her, she used a great 
deal of respect towards me, and would Willingly 
have expressed her gricf in English, had she 
been able to speak the language, but I appre- 
hended it by her countenance and deportment 
Whereupon I repaired to my host to learn of him 
the cause, and resolved to entreat him in her be- 
half—for Thad understood that she was a queen 
in her own country, and observed a very dutiful 
and humble garb used toward her by another » 
g70, Who was her maid. Mr. Maverick was desi- 
rous to have a breed of negroes, and therefore 
seeing she would not yield by persuasions to com- 
pany with a negro young man he had in his 
house, he commanded him, willed she, nilled she 
to go to her bed, which was no sooner done than 
she thrust him out again. This she took in high 
disdain, beyond her slavery; and this was the 
cause of her grief.” 


That the peculiar domestic arrangements and 
unfastidious economy of this slave-breeding set- 
tler were not countenanced by the Puritans of 
that early time, we have sufficient evidence. It 
is but fair to suppose, from the silence of all 
other writers of the time with respect to negroes 
and slaves, that this case was a marked exception 
to the general habits and usage of the colonists. 
At an early period, a traffic was commenced be 
tween the New England Colonies and that of 
Barbadoes, and it is not improbable that slaves 
were brought to Boston from that island. The 
laws, however, discouraged their introduction and 
purchase, giving freedom to all held to service at 
the close of seven years. 

In 1641, two years after Jossclyn’s adventure 
on Noddle’s island, the Code of Laws known by 
the name of the “Body of Liberties ” was adopted 
by the Colony. It was drawn up by Nathaniel 
Ward, the learned and ingenious author of “ The 
Simple Cobbler of Agawam,” the earliest poetical 
satire of New England. One of its provisions 
was as follows: 

“There shall-be never any bond slaverie, vil- 
lianage, or captivitie, amongst us, unles it be law- 
full captives taken in just warres, and such stran- 
gers as willingly sell themselves, or are sold to 
us. And these shall have all the liberties and 
Christian usages which the law of God establish- 
ed in Israel doth morally require.” 

In 1646, Captain Smith, a Boston church men- 
ber, in connection with one Keeser, brought home 
two negroes, whom he obtained by the surprise 
and burning of a negro village in Africa, and the 
massacre of many of its inhabitants. Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, one of the Assistants, presented a pe- 
tition to the General Court, stating the outrage 
thereby committed as three-fold in its nature, 
viz: murder, man-stealing, and Sabbath-breaking, 
inasmuch as the offence of “chasing the negers, 
as aforesayde, upon the Sabbath day, (being 3 
servile work, and such as cannot be considered 
under any ether head,) is expressly capital by the 
law of God ”—for which reason he prays that the 
offenders may be brought to justice, “soe thatthe 
sin they have committed may be upon their own 
heads, and not upon ourselves.” 

Upon this petition, the General Court passed 
the following order, eminently worthy of men 
professing to rule in the fear and according tothe 
law of God—a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to 
them that do well : 

“The General Court, conceiving themselves 
bound by the first opportunity to bear witness 
against the heinous and crying sin of man-steal- 
ing, as also to prescribe such timely redress for 
what has past, and such a law for the future, as 
may sufficiently deter all others belonging to us, 
to have to do in such vile and odious courses, 
justly abhorred of all good and just men, do order 
that the negro interpreter and others unlawfully 
taken be by the first opportunity, at the charge of 
the country for the present, sent to his native 
country, Guinea, and a letter with him, of the in- 
dignation of the Court thereabout, and justice 
thereof, desiring our honored overane would 
please put this order in execution. 

There is, so far as we know, no histori¢al record 
of the actual return of these stolen men to their 
home. A letter is extant, however, addressed i 
behalf of the General Court to a Mr. Williams 
on the Piscataqua, by whom one of the negroes 
had been purchased, requesting him to send the 
man forthwith to Boston, that he may be sent 
home, “which this Court do resolve to send back 
without delay.” 

Three years after, in 1649, the following law 
was placed upon the statute book of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony : , 

“If any man stealeth a man or mankind, he 
shall surely be put to death.” 

It will thus be seen that these early attempts to 
introduce Slavery into New England were OP- 
posed by severe laws, and by that strong popular 
sentiment in favor of human liberty which char- 
acterized the Christian radicals who laid the 
foundations of the Colonies. It was not the — 
of her northern winter, nor the unkindly soil of 
Massachusetts, which discouraged the introduc- 
tion of slavery in the first half century of her ex- 
istence as a colony. It was the Paritan’s recog- 
nition of the brotherhood of man, in sin, suffer- 
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ing, and redemption; the awful responsibilities 
and eternal destinies of humanity ; his hatred of 
wrong and tyranny, and his stern sense of justice, 
which led him to impose upon the African slave- 
trader the terrible penalty of the Mosaic code. 
But that brave old generation passed away. 
peivincontentions in the mother country drove 
aie gons multitudes of restless adventurers 
. ors. The Indian wars unsettled and 
de md the people. Habits of luxury and 
the greed of gain took the place of the severe self- 
denial and rigid virtues of the fathers. Hence 
we are not surprised to find that Josselyn, in his 
second visit to New England, some twenty-five 
years after his first, speaks of the great increase 
of servants and negroes, In 1680, Governor 
Broadstreet, in answer to the inquiries of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, states, that, two years 
before, a vessel from “ Madagasca” brought into 
the Colony betwixt forty and fifty negroes, mostly 
women and children, who were sold, at a loss to 
the owner of the vessel. “Now and then,” he 
ntinues, “two or three negroes are brought 








that there may be within the Government about 
one hundred or one hundred and twenty, and it 
may be as many Scots brought hither and sold 
_ for servants, in the time of the war with Scotland, 
and about half as many Irish.” 
_ The owning of a black or white slave or ser- 
“yant at this period was regarded as an evidence 
of dignity and respectability, and hence magis- 
trates and clergymen winked at the violation of 
the law, by the mercenary traders, and supplied 
themselves without scruple. Indian slaves were 
common, and are named in old wills, deeds, and 
inventories, with horses, cows, and household fur- 
niture. As early as the year 1649, we find -Wm. 
Hilton, of Newbury, “sells to George Carr, for 
one quarter part of a vessel, James, my Indian, 
with all the interest I have in him, to be his ser- 
yaut forever.” Some were taken in the Narra- 
ganset war, and other Indian wars; others were 
brought from South Carolina and the Spanish 
Main. It is an instructive fact, as illustrating 
the retributive dealings of Providence, that the 
direst afiliction of the Massachusetts Colony— 
the witchcraft terror of 1692—originated with 
the Indian Tituba, a slave in the family of the 
minister of Danvers. 

In the year 1690, the inhabitants of Newbury 
were greatly excited by the arrest of a Jerseyfman 
who had been engaged in enticing Indians and 
negroes to leave their masters. He was charged 
before the court with saying that “ the English 
should be cut off, and the negroes set free.” James, 
a negro slave, and Joseph, an Indian, were arrest- 
ed with him. Their design was reported to be to 
seize a vessel in the port, and escape to Canada, 
and join the French, and return and lay waste 
and plunder their masters. They were to come 
back with five hundred Indians and three hun- 
dred Canadians; and the place of crossing the 
Merrimac river, and of the first encampment on 
the other side, were even said to be fixed upon 
‘When we consider that there could not have been 
more than a score of slaves in the settlement, the 
excitement into which the inhabitants were 


was passed prohibiting the slave trade and grant- 
ing relief to persons kidnapped or decoyed out of 
the Commonwealth, The fear of a burden to the 
‘State from the influx of negroes from abroad led 
the Legislature in connection with this law to 
prevent those who were not citizens of the State, 
or of other States, from gaining 8 residence. 

One of the first, and for many years the only, 
arrest of a fogitive slave in Massachusetts under 
the law of 1793 took place in Boston after the 
passage of the law. It is the case to which Pres- 
ident Quincy alludes in his late letter against the 
Fugitive Slave Law. The populace at the trial 
aided the slave to escape, and nothing farther 
was done about it. . 

The arrest of George Latimer as a slave in 
Boston, and his illegal confinement in jail, in 1842, 
led to the passage of the law of 1843, for the 
“ protection of personal liberty,” prohibiting State 
officers from arresting or detaining persons 
claimed as slaves, and the use of the jails of the 
Commonwealth for their confinement. This law 
was strictly in accordance with the decision of the 
Supreme Judiciary in the case of Prigg vs. the 
State of Pennsylvania, that the reclaiming of 
fugitives was a matter exclusively belonging to 
the General Government, yet that the State offi- 
cials might, if they saw fit, carry into effect the 
law of Congress on the subject, “ unless prohibited 
by State legislation.” 

It will be seen by the facts we have adduced, 
that slavery in Massachusetts never had a legal 
existence. The ermine of the judiciary of the 
Puritan State has never been sullied by the ad- 
mission of its detestable claims. It crept into the 
Commonwealth like other evils and vices, but 
never succeeded in clothing itself with the sanc- 
tion and authority of law. It stood only upon its 
own execrable foundation of robbery and wrong. 

With a history like this to look back upon, is it 
strange that the people of Massachusetts, at the 
present day, are unwilling to see their time- 
honored defences of personal freedom, the good 
old: safeguards of Saxon liberty, over-ridden and 
swept away after the summary fashion of “the 
Fugitive Slave bill?’ that they shouldj loathe 
and scorn the task which that bill imposes upon 
them, of aiding professional slave-hunters in seiz- 
ing, fettering, and consigning to bondage, men and 
women accused only of that which commends 
them to esteem and sympathy, love of liberty and 
hatred of slavery ? that they cannot at once ad- 
just themselves to “ constitutional duties” which, 
in South Carolina and Georgia, are reserved for 
trained blood-hounds? Surely, in view of what 
Massachusetts has been, and her strong bias in 
favor of human freedom, derived from her great- 
hearted founders, it is to be hoped that the Execu- 
tive and Cabinet at Washington will grant her 
some little respite, some space for turning, some 
opportunity for “ conquering her prejudices,” be- 
fore letting loose the dogs of war upon her. Let 
them give her time, and treat with forbearance 
her hesitation, qualms of conscience, and wounded 
pride. Her people, indeed, are awkward in the 
work of slave-catching, and, it would seem, ren- 
dered but indifferent service in the late hunt in 
Boston. Whether they would do better under the 
surveillance of “the army and navy of the United 





thrown, by this absurd rumor of conspiracy, seems 
not very unlike that of a convocation gf small 
planters in a backwoods settlement in S@ith Car- 
olina,.on finding an Anti-Slavery néWapaper in 
their weekly mail-bag. Pe 

In 409, Colonel Saltonstall, of Haverhill, had 
sev negroes, and among them a high-spirited 
girl, who, for some-alleged misdemeanor, was 
severely chastised. The slaye regolved upon re- 
venge for her injury, and soni nd the means 
of obtaining it. The Colonef had on hand, for 
service in the Indian war then raging, a consid- 
erable store of gunpowder. This she placed un- 
der the ri which her master and mistress 
slept, laid a Tong train, and dropped a coal on it. 
She had barely time-to.escapg to the farm house, 
before the explosion took place, shattering the 
stately mansion fnto fragments. Saltonstall and 
his wife were carried on their bed a considerable 
distance, happily eseaping serious injury: Some 
soldiers stationed in the houSe were scattered in 
all directions, but no lives were lost. The Colo- 
nel, on Fetovéring from the effects of his sudden 
overturn, hastened to the farm-house, and found 
his servants all up, save the author of the mis- 
chief, who was snug in bed, and apparently ina 
quiet sleep. 

In 1701, atfiattempt was made in the General 
Court of Massachusetts to prevent the increase of 
slaves. Judge Sewall sootfafter published a 
pamphlet against slaveryy but as it seems with 
little effect. Boston merchatits and ship owners 
became to a, considerable +. oe in the 
slave trade. Distilleries established in that 
place and in Rhode Island farnished rum for the 
African market. The slaves were usually taken 
to the West Indies, although, occasionally part of 
a cargo found its way to New England, where 
the wholesome old laws against man-stealing had 
become a dead letter on the statute book. 

In 1767, a bill was brought before the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts to prevent “the unwar- 
rantable and unnatural custom of enslaving man- 
kind” The Council of Governor Bernard sent 
it back to the House greatly changed and curtailed, 
and it was lost by the disagreement of the two 
branches. Governor Bernard threw his influence 
on theside ofslavery. In 1774, a bill prohibiting 
the traffic in slaves passed both Houses, but Gov- 
ernor Hutch inson withheld his assent, and dismiss_ 
ed the Legislature. The colored men sent a depu. 
tation of their own to the Governor to solicit his 
consent to the bill, but he told them his instruc- 
tions forbade him. A similar committee waiting 
upon General Gage received the same answer. 

In the year 1770, a servant of Richard Lech- 
mere of Cambridge, stimulated by the general 
discussion of the slavery question, and by the ad- 
vice of some of the zealous advocates of emancipa- 
tion, brought an action against his master for 
detaining him in bondage. The suit was decided 
in his favor two years before the similar decision in 
the case of Somersetin England. The funds neces- 
sary for carrying on this suit were raised among 
the blacks themselves. Other suits followed in 
various parts of the Province, and the result, was 
in every instance the freedom of the plaintiff. In 
1773, ‘Cesar Hendrick sued his master, one 
Greenbof, of Newburyport, for damages, laid at 
fifty pounds, for holding him as a slave. The 
jury awarded him his freedom and eighteen 
pounds, - 

According to Dr. Belknap, whose answers to 
the queries on the subject, propounded by Judge 
Tucker of Virginia, have furnished us with many 
of the facts above stated, the principal grounds 
upon which the counsel of the masters depended 
Were that the negroes were purchased in open 
market, and included in the bills of sale like 
other property—that slavery was sanctioned 
by usage—and, finally, that the laws of the 
Province recognised its existence by making mas- 
ters liable for the maintenance of their slaves or 
Servants, 

On thgpart of the blacks, the law and usage of 
the mo country, confirmed by the Great 
harter, that no man can be deprived of his lib- 
tyabat by the judgment of his peers, was effect- 
ually pleaded. The early laws of the Province 
Prohibited slavery, and no subsequent legislation 
had sanetioned it ; for although the laws did rec- 
ognise its existence, they did so only to mitigate 
and modify an admitted evil. 

} The present State Constitution was established 
in 1780. The first article of the Bill of Rights 
Prohibited slavery by affirming the foundation 
truth of our Republic, that “all men are born 
free and equal.” The Supreme Court decided in 
1783 that no man could hold another as property 
Without a direct violation of that article. : 

In 1788, three free black citizens of Boston 
Were kidnapped and sold into slavery in one of 
the French Islands. An intense excitement fol- 
lowed. Governor Hancock took efficient meas- 
ures for reclaiming the unfortunate men. The 
Clergy of Boston petitioned the Legislature for a 
total prohibition of the foreign slave trade. The 
Society of Friends, and the blacks generally, pre- 
tented similar petitions, and the same year an act 


States.” is a question which we leave with the’ 
President and his Secretary of State. General 
Putnam once undertook to drill a company of 
Quakers, and instruct them, by force of arms, in 
the art and mystery of fighting; but not a single 
pair of drab-colored breeches moved at his “ for- 
ward march !” not a broad beaver wheeled at his 
word of command, no hand unclosed to receive a 
proffered musket. Patriotic appeal, hard swear- 
ing, and prick of bayonet, had no effect upon 
these unpracticable raw recruits; and the stout 
General gave them up in despair. We are in- 
clined to believe that any attempt on the part of 
the Commander-in-Chief of our army and navy 
to convert the good people of Massachusetts into 
expert slave-catchers, under thediscipline of West 
Point and Norfolk, would prove as idle an exper- 
iment as that of General Putnam upon the Qua- 
kers. J. G. W. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Auton Locks, Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Alton Locke, a Chartist, a Tailor, and a Poet, 
has given us in this book an insight into the life 
of a working man in England. The exhibition is 
at once powerful and painful—the offspring of 
genius, developed in the midst of bitter priva- 
tions, and fired also by the sense of grievous 
wrongs. The object of the book’is to promote the 
Emancipation of Labor, and wherever read must 
awaken profound sympathy with the laboring 
classes. 

For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, Washington. 





Evenincs AT DonaLpson Manor: or, The Christmas 
Guest. By Maria J. Mackintosh. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C, 

The author of “ Charms and Counter Charms’ 
will always be sure of admirers. She has good 
taste, good sense and good morals, and tells a sto- 
ry ina very charming way. “ Evenings at Don- 
aldson Manor” isa collection of nine delightful 
stories, With handsome engravings, bound in beau- 
tiful style, as a Christmas present. 





Mayuew ON Porvtar Epucation. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D.C. 

The Legislature of Michigan in 1849, with a 
laudable anxiety for the educational interests of 
the State, passed a resolution requesting Ira 
Mayhew, then its excellent Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, to prepare a Manual on the 
subject of Popular Education, such as should awa- 
ken the People to a full sense of its importance, 
and afford a useful chart to Parents and Teach- 
ers. The volume before us is the result of this 
movement. Mr. Mayhew has executed the task 
assigned, with carefulness, fidelity, and sound 
judgment, making a very useful, if not brilliant, 
book. 





Jamaica 1n 1850. By John Bigelow. New York and Lon- 
don: George P. Putnam. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D.C. 

Not long since, Mr. Bigelow, one of the editors 
of that sterling journal, the New York Evening 
Post, spent a short time in Jamaica, and wrote a 
series of Letters about it, which attracted genera] 
attention. ‘They have been collected, and em- 
bodied ina finely printed volume, issued at the 
same time in New York and London. 

Mr. Bigelow made an admirable use of his time 
and opportunities while in Jamaica. A keen ob- 
server, a sound and an impartial thinker, he has 
furnished the Public with a volume whose state- 
ments may be relied upon, and whose reasonings 
cannot fail to command respect, and generally se- 
cure assent. In our judgment, it is the best work 
concerning the present condition of Jamaica, and 
its causes, that has yet appeared. It is written in 
an unexceptionable style, and enlivened by many 
agreeable sketches. 





Memorrs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers, By 
Rev. Mr. Hanna. New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
sale by Franck Taylor, Washington. 

We took occasion, on the appearance of the 
first volume of this work, to call particular atten- 
tion to it, and we need add nothing now, except 
that it is a work to be read by every class of 
readers, religious or secular, who would study the 
gradual development of the character of one of 
the great men of his age. One volume more will 
complete it. 





Tue Country Year Boox. By William Howitt. Pub- 
lished and for sale as above. 

Howitt is a lover of Nature, and knows how to 
make others love it. He gives us in this volume 
the results of many years’ delightful enjoyment 
of the country, and observation of life and scene- 
ry. He informs us that it is intended as a com- 
panion to “The Book of the Seasons,” but in this 
volume “is comprised abundance of matter illus- 
trative of the pleasures and pursuits of human 
life in the country—in the Field, the Forest, and 
by the Fireside—which will not be found in that 











volume.” It is a pleasant book for these long win- 
ter evenings. 





Lonvon Quarrgrty Review. October, 1850. New York: 
Leonart Scott & Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Wash 
ington. 

The leading article is a review of Ticknor’s 
History of Spanish Literature. The reviewer 
speaks in high terms of the industry, research, 
fidelity, and good judgment, displayed in this 
work, and compliments the zeal of Aierican 
authors to discharge the debt due to Spain, her 
first discoverer. 

An article on “The Church and Education in 
Wales” is chiefly local in its interest. 

Better, more delightful reading cannot be found 
than the acute, half-playful, brilliant article on 
“Forms of Salutation,” as indicative of national 
characteristics. 

Numerous works on “ Siberia and California” 
afford some political economist an opportunity of 
discussing the question of the influence of the 
wealth of the newly discovered mines on trade 
and currency. 

“The Last Days of Louis Philippe,” a review 
of a recent French work, containing an account 
of a visit to the dethroned monarch, is calculated 
to soften the severity of even a republican’s judg- 
ment. 

There are several other articles, which we have 
not had time to read. 


——__ 


FREE PERSONS OF COLOR, 


“The condition of the free people of color in 
the United States is becoming very critical. 
They now constitute the only source of excite- 
ment between the States of the Union. It is al- 
most the only extraneons substance that irritates 
the social system of America, and it will be in 
some way extirpated or thrown off, rather than 
jeopard the health of the whole system. The ex- 
treme cases occurring under the Fugitive Slave 
Jaw have given them a temporary association, and 
have excited for them a temporary sympathy. 
But the frequent conflicts which have occurred 
between the free people of color and the reckless 
mobs of the cities show that there is some rivalry 
of interest, or some indelible prejudice which 
sepsrates the two races, and which cannot well 
be reconciled. The protracted and increasing 
agitation has produced a result which it behooves 
peculiar friends of the free people of color to re- 
gard.”— Washington Republic. 


We lay no claim to being one of the “ peouliar 


- friends” or champions of the free people of color ; 


but when we see grossinjustice done or meditated 
towards any class of our fellow-beings, we shall 
take the liberty to speak of it with all plainness: 

The free people of color are human beings, 
and, as such, entitled to justice and kind consid- 
eration at our hands. It is safe, we know, to 
abuse them, unpopular to say a good word in their 
behalf. They are few, scattered, proscribed, 
poor, unfortunate, of limited education, without 
position or influence. They may be insulted with 
impunity; trampled upon without danger. Polite 
society brands them as outcasts, the Church as- 
signs them the meanest seats, politicians despise, 
and the mob abuses them. But, in all these facts, 
the truly magnanimous man finds the strongest 
reasons for scrupulously respecting and promptly 
defending their rights. Their unfortunate con- 
dition appeals without ceasing to every honorable 
and humane instinct. How cana generous man 
indulge in taunts or cruel reflections against a 
people, in whom resentment against the infliction 
of a wrong is deemed little better than a crime? 

The Republic says that they “constitute the 
only source of excitement between the States of 
this Union”—“ almost the only extraneous sub- 
stance that irritates the social system of Amer- 
ica.”” Everybody knows this is not true. It is 
not the free people of color, but the slaves, that 
give occasion for the excitement and agitation 
and discord prevalent among us. It is precisely 
because the labor institutions of the two sections 
of the.country differ radically, that there is a 
want of entire sympathy between them, The 
great evil, the “extraneous substance” that irri- 
tates the social system, is Slavery; the free 
people of color are merely incidental—they never 
would have been, but for Slavery. They are 
quiet, inoffensive, unaggressive. It is Slavery, 
which, in its aim at universal empire, has 
not only irritated, but shaken to its centre our 
whole social and politici] fabric. The Republic 
should blush for its small attempt to make the 
poor, unfortunate free people of color the scape- 
goat for the sins of the slave system. Remove 
them, and what have you accomplished for the 
peace of the country? Slavery will still exist in 
undiminished power, with increased security: 
still voracious in its ambition, despotic in its 
rule, intolerant of subordination, restive, ill-na- 
tured, selfish, exasperating. 

But we have no right to threaten them with 
extirpation, or compulsory removal. They are 
Americans, colored though they be—here by no 
act of their own—here in the order of God’s 
Providence ; born on the soil, natives in common 
with us of this land of freedom. It is inhuman 
to talk of forcing them from their homes. To do 
so would stamp us as tyrants, willing to gratify 
our prejudices at the sacrifice of all justice, all 
humanity. 

We have not overlooked the late proposition in 
the Virginia Convention to clothe the Legisla- 
ture with power to banish the free people of color. 
Suppose the power conferred, it surely would not 
be used. We do not believe that a majority of 
the People of Virginia are so dead to the voice of 
Justice, as to authorize the expulsion of a whole 
people, born raised among them, many of them 
useful and industrious, the majority strongly at- 
tached by the tenderest ties of affection to their 
native soil, all guiltless of crime. Never! 


A proposition too has received countenance in 
the Convention of Indiana, contemplating the 
exclusion of colored people from that State. If 
this be one of the projects of Democratic reform, 
God help the Democracy!—it is only another 
name for inhumanity. The colored race is here, 
among us, constituting one-seventh of our popu- 
lation. It was brought here, not by its own voli- 
tion, but by the will of the white man, actuated 
by a grossly selfish principle. It will not do now 
for any portion of the white population to at- 
tempt to throw off responsibility in the matter, 
to evade its share of the inconveniences growing 
out of the presence of such a race. It would be 
mean and cowardly. If one State may legislate 
for the exclusion of free people of color, all may 
so legislate—and then what would be the condi- 
tion of those unfortunate people? No home, no 
fireside; no resting place, but the grave; the 
acquisition of property made unlawful, a legal 
settlement everywhere denied them, their exist- 
ence itself regarded as a crime! 

The Republic, to show that there is some rivalry 
of interests, or some indelible prejudice which 
separates the two races, refers to the conflicts 
that have occurred between them and the reck- 
less mobs of the cities. It might as well argue 
from the frequency of mobs against anti-slavery 
men, some rivalry of interests or indelible preju- 
dico of race between them and their fellow-citi- 
zens. Colored people have not been so often 
mobbed as the white advocates of their rights. 
In Philadelphia there have been more frequent 
conflicts between the Natives and the Irish than 
between the whites and the blacks. Of late 
years, indeed, popular prejudice against them has 
been somewhat mitigated. In some of the States 
their rights have been fully recognised ; iu others, 
some of the privations under which they have 
labored, have been removed ; and a growing dis- 
position has been manifested generally among 
the more intelligent classes of whites, to extend 
to them the benefits of education. In this city, 
for example, they are for the most part well 
treated; they have several churches and excellent 
schools, and are permitted to enjoy, unrestricted, 
the rights secured to them by law. We believe 
that evidences of improvement are observable 
among them everywhere. Instead of laboring to 
revive and encourage prejudice against them, 
instead of countenancing or excusing visionary 
schemes for their compulsory banishment, .com- 
mon sense and common humanity dictate that we 
should do whatever lies in our power, to aid them 








in the work of self-improvement, Even those 


who denounce their presence as a nuisance, can 
best abate that “ nuisance” by favoring every pro- 
ject for bettering their condition and character. 


BOTH EQUALLY GUILTY. 


“Tt was the Whig party which, six years ago 
sought an association with the Abolitionists, an 
attempted to obtain their votes for their Presi- 
dential candidate. Unfortunately, they appealed 
to them as a third party, whose views were said 
to be so much like those of the Whigs, that it 
was unnecessary for the Abolitionists to set up a 
candidate of their own.”— Washington Union. 


This is entirely false, and there is no need of 
mincing words about it; for the Union knows it 
to be false. The Abolitionists have always sought 
and generally effected Democratic alliances to 
defeat the Whigs. The Abolition vote in New 
York defeated Henry Cray in 1844. 

“The coalition of Abolitionists and Democrats 
in New York has just defeated all the Whig 
State ticket, with the exception of the Govern- 
or.”— Washington Republic. - 

The Union is correct—the Republic only par- 
tially so. 

It isa fact that the Whig party in 1844 did 
seek the alliance of Abolitionists to help them 
elect Mr. Clay. Its leading papers constantly 
represented that its principles and policy were 
much more favorable than those of the Democracy 
to the end the Abolitionists had in view. We 
know this to be a fact, because we wrote a great 
many columns contesting this very position. 

In 1848, too, the same game was played—and 
Mr. Webster particularly distinguished himself 
by his appeals to Liberty men to unite with the 
Whigs, whom he styled the true Liberty party. 

Wor is it true that the Abolitionists have al- 
ways “sought and effected Democratic alliances 
to defeat the Whigs.” Up to the year 1848, they 
neither sought nor effected alliances with any 
party, and steadfastly favored the policy of inde- 
pendent Conventions and nominations. That 
year, they sought and effected, not an alliance 
with the Democratic party to defeat the Whigs, 
but an alliance between independent men of all 
parties opposed to the extension of slavery, the 
result of which was the defeat of the Democratic 
candidate. 

Since then, both parties at the North have 
from time to time acted in concert with them, ac- 
cording to circumstances. We do not know that 
their votes secured the triumph of the whole 
Democratic State ticket in New York, except the 
candidate for Governor; but there is no doubt 
that they secured the election of Washington 
Hunt—and it is notorious that in Massachusetts 
the Whig party has been overthrown by a coali- 
tion between them, or rather between the Free- 
Soilers and the Democrats. 

The truth is, the Republic writes for Southern 
Whigs, and the Union for Southern Democrats, 
and the object of each is to strengthen its own 
party in the South, by representing the opposite 
party as being too friendly to Abolitionists or 
Free-Soilers, in other words, too devoted to the 
cause of Human Freedom. 

This is the estimate placed upon Liberty by 
the President’s organ, and the Democratic organ 
at Washington—this, their mode of electioneer- 
ing. 


————_—_>— 


MR. CRITTENDEN AND THE MARSTIAL OF 
BOSTON, 


Documents and affidavits concerning the con- 
duct of the United States Marshal and other offi- 
cers in the case of William and Ellen Crafts, 
having been transmitted to the President, he 
submitted them to Mr. Crittenden, Attorney 
General, who, after a careful examination, says: 


“ Having perused them with care, and certainly 
without any bias or prepossession in favor of the 
marshal or his deputy, 1 must say that, though I 
can see no evidence of any particular activity and 
energy on their part, it seems to me there does 
not sufficiently appear any cause for the censure 
of their conduct, or the removal of the marshal 
from office.” 


He thinks a more commendable activity might 
have been manifested by them, but says that they 
acted in consultation with Mr. Haghes, the agent, 
who states that he has no ground of complaint 
against them. 

Mr. Attorney General, in the closing para- 
graph of his communication to the President, 
makes an indecorous display of his own feelings : 


“If I could have discovered any satisfactory 
evidence of the neglect or evasion of duty by 
these officers in this case, it would have been no 
less consonant with my feelings than with my 
judgment, to have recommended their instant 
dismissal from the public service.” 


A MISREPRESENTATION. 


“ But says the Doctor, it is the duty of the Presi- 
dent to sce this law executed, because he signed it.” — 
Liberty Party Paper. ‘ 

“The Doctor” did not say anything like it. 
What he did say was this: 

“The duty of the President of the United 
States,” under the Constitution, is, “ to see that the 
laws be faithfully executed” 4s Mr. Fillmore 
has sanctioned this Fugitive law by his signature, he 
will of course feel bound to enforce it, by the means 
at his disposal, which may be necessary.” 


I was simply stating what Mr. Fillmore’s course 
would be, not what it ought to be. If he believe 
any law to be constitutional and right, he ought to 
see that it be executed. If he do not so believe, 
he ought to say so to Congress, and recommend 
its repeal. 


LEGISLATURE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


This Legislature, according to proclamation, 
convened on the 10th. Governor Quitman sent 
in his message, recommending that the Leglisla- 
ture demand the line of 36° 30' to the Pacific 
ocean, or such amendments of the Constitution 
as would prevent further encroachments by the 
non-slaveholding States. And for himself, he 
avowed his belief in the policy of secession. 

The latest news from the Legislature is to the 
22d. Nothing had been agreed upon by both 
branches, and there was a great division of opin- 
ion. General Foote addressed the public in the 
State House on the: 20th, in a strong Union 
speech, which was enthusiastically received. 


———i 


MOSES A. CARTLAND. 


—— 


Mr. Tuck having declined a renomination for 
Congress in the first Congressional district, New 
Hampshire, Moses A.Cartland has been nomi- 
nated in his place, 

Mr. Tuck has proved himself a most estimable 
and faithful Representative. Mr. Cartland is a 
man thorough in all good principles, of fine abili- 
ties, and will be a worthy successor. ~ 





oe 


DEATH OF COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 

The telegraph announces the death, which has 
been for some time expected, of Richard M. John- 
son, of Kentucky. He died at his residence in 
Scott county, of that State, on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 19th. He was in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age, and had served his country faith- 
fully, in various civil and military capacities, dur- 
ing the greater part of his life. 

He was born in the year 1785, became a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky Legislature in 1807, and in 
1813 raised a regiment to fight the combined 
English and Indian forces in the Northwest. 
He served as a colonel under General Harrison 
during the whole campaign, with distinguished 
bravery, and at the battle of the Thames, in par- 
ticular, achieved a brilliant reputation by his 
conquest and destruction of the noted chief Te- 
cumseh, who was probably killed by his hand. 
Colonel Johnson never asserted that as a fact, 
though the inference was unavoidable, from the 
description he gave of the positions of the various 
parties during the battle, that the Indian was 
killed by him. He was too modest to claim, pos- 
itively, an honor which was disputed by others ; 
but the prevailing opinion of the country, we be- 
lieve, is, that his title to it was just. ~ 

In 1819, Col. Johnson was elected to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, to fill an unexpired 
term, and afterwards to the House of Represent- 
atives, where he served until the year 1837, 
when he was chosen by the Democratic party, the 
Vice President of the United States, Mr. Van 
Buren being the President. It was while he was 
in the House of Representatives that he read his 
famous report on the subject of stopping the mails 
on Sunday—a report which had so decided an 





we are not certain. 
original abilities, nor of great cultivation of mind, 


stincts and disposition noble. He made many 
friends by his urbane deportment and kindly na- 
ture, and his death will be deplored by a large 
circle of admirers. 
Varvation in Massacnvsetts.—According to 
an abstract of the assessors’ returns in Massa- 
chusetts, 800 miles of railway since 1840 have 





many stage lines. The number of horses has in- 
creased in the same time from 6,000 to 7,400. 
The produce of wheat has declined from 101,178 
bushels to 28,487 ; while that of Indian corn has 
increased from 1,775,073. to 2,295,856, 

Cotton and woollen spindles have doubled, and 
distilleries decreased 78 to 43. 

The houses in Massachusetts numbered in 
1840 96,550, in 1850 134,041. At both periods, 
the number of persons to a house was nearly the 
same, 71¢. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


Lonvon, November 8, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The agitation in reference to the recent meas- 
ures of the Pope has been increasing throughout 
the past week, and is now increasing. Clergy- 
men have everywhere preached in reference to 
them, and laymen have written about them, until 
there is quite an excitement raised. 

Tuesday the 5th was the anniversary of “ Gui- 
do Faukes’ Gunpowder Plot,” and I was muck 
amused to see with what zeal the younger portion 
of the community kept it up. It is a custom on 
that day for the boys to carry about the streets 
all manner of grotesque images representing the 
unfortunate Guy Faukes, and to hold out their 
caps for premiums to all who venture to look at 
the figures. But this anniversary they were not 
content with showing up poor Faukes and his 
confederates, but carried about ridiculous effigies 
of Cardinal Wiseman in his red cap and Dr. 
Ullathorne, which were received by the people 
with cries and groans. 

Several houses near the St. George Cathedral 
were so much afraid of a popular outbreak that 
they hung out inscriptions over their doors and 
windows, testifying their loyalty to the Queen, 
and their abhorrence of the Pope and the Catho- 
lic religion. Some of the effigies were well ex- 
ecuted—onein particular, which was drawn about 
the streets all day by two horses, and on which 
money had been spent with a liberal hand. 

The churches are in the habit of holding ser- 
vices on that day, and this year all over the 
country the clergymen preached sermons on 
Popery and its recent insolent manifestations. 

But the most remarkable occurrence of the 
week, which has reference to this agitation, is a 
letter which the Premier, Lord John Russell, has 
addressed to the Bishop of Durham. In the 
course of it he avows his conviction that the 
Pope’s conduct in parcelling the Kingdom out to 
his new-made Bishops, and giving his commands 
without the slightest reference to the existing 
Church of England, which is striking at the 
Queen’s supremacy, is an insult to this Govern- 
ment and her Majesty. Still he would advise no 
harsh measures—the laws shall be closely ex- 
amined, and if they have been or are trespassed 
upon in the least, the propriety of action shall be 
duly considered. 

To wind up with, he administers a cutting re- 
buke to those members of the church who of late 
have manifested decided symptoms of a sympathy 
for Rome, in reviving many of her mummeries, 
and trusts that the church may become pure in 
this respect herself before much is done to defend 
her from enemies without. 

This letter has excited great attention, and 
commended for the Premier a good deal of ap- 
plause, which no one can deny he has not been 
overfed with of late. 

The Times has come out in support of Cobden’s 
plan of public schools, and the friends of educa- 
tion feel encouraged, for its influence over the 
Kingdom'is very powerful. 

It is very strange that: intelligent dissenters 
will oppose a system of national education, but as 
yet the majority of them are ranged against the 
reform. They contend that the Church of Eng- 
land will contrive to make something from it, but 
it is not possible, for the plan only contemplates 
secular education. The opponents of the scheme 
deny that the Government has a right to tax the 
property of the people to support these schools, 
and say that if they admit it, they also admit the 
right of the State to tax for the support of its 
churches. But the two questions are entirely 
unlike, inasmuch as all men are agreed upon the 
mere question of secular education for children, 
while they are disagreed on religion. But in the 
ranks of opposition are to be found such men as 
Edmund Miall, Joseph Sturge, and other noble 
men, and it moves on slowly against such an op- 
position. Mr. Cobden declares, however, that he 
will agitate, and make it a great national ques- 
tion; and if he does so, he cannot fail to be suc- 
cessful. His right-hand man in the great Corn 
Law agitation. John Bright is not heartily in 
favor of the plan,as he imagines voluntaryism 
sufficient to elevate England, but he will not op- 
pose it. 

A grand entertainment was given by the Lord 
Mayor at the Mansion House to his friends on 
Wednesday evening. There was a brilliant 
gathering, and among others the American Min- 
ister, Mr. Lawrence. He spoke twice during the 
evening, and very happily, too, for a man who 
makes no professions as an orator. The Indus- 
trial Exhibition was well drunk and toasted by 
the company. 

During the past week, Henry Box Brown has 
arrived at Liverpool, and the papers are chroni- 
cling his arrival with an account of his wonder- 
ful escape from slavery. 

The general feeling here in reference to the 
Fugitive Slave Bill is one of horror and disgust. 
The friends of Progress are mortified, and the 
Conservatives are crowing over it as a proof that 
Republicanism cannot insure the liberties of a 
monarchical form of Government. 

The only surviving son of Mr. Hallam, the dis- 
tinguished author of the “ Middle Ages,” died 
last week near Rome, and his family in London 
have been thrown into the deepest distress. He 
was talented, and promised to become distin- 
guiehed in literature. 

The new mayor affair is not yet settled in 
France, as he will not accept his appointment to 
Nantes. 

General Changarnier has issued a proclamation 
to his troops to abstain from every kind of de- 
monstration, and to utter no cries while un- 
der arms. This has caused quite an excitement, 
and many have construed it into disrespect for 
the President ; but it is said that the General sub- 
sequently had an interview with him, during 
which he told Louis Napoleon that he intended 
no disrespect for him in the act. 

General Lahitte is elected in “due Nord” toa 
seat in the Assembly. The Socialists tried to 
prevent his election by abstaining from the polls, 
but were not successful. He needed 36,000 votes 
to secure his election, and received over 50,000. 

General Carrelet has been appointed to the 
command of the first military division in Paris, in 
the room of Neumoyer. 

M. Guizot has returned during the past week 
to Paris, as well as Marshal Jerome Bonayfarte. 

The father of the French Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James died a few days since in 
France, and has left a very large property to his 
80 





n. 

The Journal “ La Reforme”’ is to appear day 
after to-morrow, and will, it is said, be backed by 
sixty or more representatives. 

The political aspect of affairs on the Continent 
has materially changed during the past week. 
There ig now not so much danger of war as was 
anticipated. Austria has, in the name of the 
Federation, occupied Hesse at last. Her troops 
are quartered in Hanau, while 2,000 to 3,000 
Prussian troops are in Cassel. This looks warlike, 
and M. Von Radowitz, the Prussian Minister, 
has fallen from office, and the Conservatives are 
in the ascendant. Count de Brandenburg occu- 
pies his place pro tem., though he is so ill that 
he is not capable to sustain its duties. The 
result of this change is that Prussia has succumb- 
ed, and will relinquish her belligerence—at least 
there can be little doubt of this. 

On the 3d instant, an Austrain officer arrived 


effect in checking the enthusiasm of those who | at Kiel, with despatches from the Brendestag to 
wished to introduce the change, that the question | the Stadtholderate, prohibiting the continuance 
has not since been agitated. Since his retirement ' of war in Schleswig Holstein. So, instead of the 





Austria will oblige the two parties to stop fight- 


Col. Johnson was not a man of sparkling or | ing. It is as yet doubtful whether the Holsteiners 


will obey the summons; but, unless they are 


power like that of Austria. 

Now, while the lovers of peace have long been 
anxiously wishing to see the foolish war in Hol- 
stein closed, and the quarrel amicably adjusted, 
yet they cannot very well relish such a forced 
peace. Ifan Austrian army, with hordes of Rus- 
sians at their back, are to step in between two 
belligerant parties, at will, and threaten to cut 
their throats if they do not stop fighting, things 


ant precedent to be established in Europe. 

There can be no doubt but that Prussia has 

played anything but an honest, straight-forward 

course in this Schleswig Holstein affair ; and yet 

circumstances do not warrant such a despotic in- 

terference on the part of Austria. 

It may be that Prussia will not remain quiet. 

She would have acted the wise part, if, instead of 
waiting until Austria and Russia wanted to close 
the war in Holstein, she had, by an honorable 
policy, herself have peaceably brought the dispute 
to a close. 

Some facts have recently been published in the 
Continental papers, which show pretty conclu- 
sively why Austria and Prussia have concluded 
not to fight. The simple fact is, that they cannot 

afford it. The financial condition of both Gov- 
ernments is chaotic. Prussia keeps up a show of & 
full Treasury, but it is only show, while Austria 
is almost bankrupt. Her expenses during the 
last year were over a hundred million of dollars, 
while her present state of indebtedness amounts 
to five hundred millions. Neither Government 
can afford to fight, though circumstances may yet 
cause them to do that which they have not the 
resources to pay for. 

Elihu Burritt has an address to the German 
People in the Times of to-day, dated at Hamburg, 
and written, I presume, upon the eve of his re- 
turn to England. Some portions of it have 
aroused the ire of the Timzs, and it devotes a 
column to it, hardly treating the author of it with 
common decency. 

The weather in England, which generally at 
this season of the year is dismally wet and foggy, 
has been bright and fair, and mild as our Ameri- 
can Indian summer. The railway excursions 
have had a fine time of it, but are now pretty 
thuch at an end for this season. They anticipate 
a great harvest the coming year, and will not be 
——— for it is the year of the great exhi- 
bition. 


“LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Putapenpuia, November 22, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Last evening, in common with hundreds of 
others who were opposed to the humbug patriot- 
ism of the move, we attended the “Great Union 
Meeting” at the Museum Building. 

The room was filled wiih men of all shades 
of opinion, among whom were many known to be 
opposed to the infamous resolutions offered by Ex- 
Vice President Dallas, and adopted by the meet- 
ing. 

Among these resolutions was one urging the 
immediate repeal of our State law of 1847, which 
refuses the assistance of our State officers, and 
prohibits the use of our prisons for the recapture 
and detention of fugitive slaves. 

This law was passed through the exertions of 
the Hon. Charles Gibbons, one of the most tal- 
ented members of our bar, and at that time a 
member of our State Senate from this city. 

The name of this gentleman was announced as 
one of the speakers for the evening, and, although 
repeatedly called for, failed to address the audi- 
ence. 

Whether this was through the design of the 
committee, or whether Mr. Gibbons thought it 
would not be exactly consistent for him to advocate 
the repeal of a law which, but a few years before, 
he had caused to be engrafted on our statute 
books, is a question which he is most capable of 
answering. 

The doctrines advocated at this meeting, you 


will need no assurance, are not those of the mass 
of our citizens. 

Signatures could be obtained for the call of any 
meeting, the ultimate effect of which would be 
supposed to increase the demand for “cotton and 
woollen goods;” and this, you may be assured, 
was one of the objects of the demonstration. It 
was a servile bid against New York; and as our 
merchants have cringed lower than their compet- 
itora in the Emporium, we shall look for quite an 
increase in our spring trade with the South. 

Many, like the editor of the Sun, of this city, 
signed the call, not from any belief in its necessi- 
to, but because “their views might be misrepresent- 
ed” if they refused to do so. Others, like the 
editors of the North American and Spirit of the 
Times, refused to add their names to the list, al- 
though anathematized for this exhibition of man- 
ly independence. 

For the full report of the speeches, you can 
refer to the Ledger of this city, a paper which is 
one of the most devout worshippers at the shrine 
of Freedom on one day, but is sure on the next to 
turn apostate to its faith of the previous morn- 
ing. Well! there is nothing like pleasing all. 

The addresses were remarkable only for their 
disregard of the right, and their failure in even 
an allusion to the morality of the question at 
issue. 

Josiah Randall, Esq, who delivered the most 
compromising speech of the evening, (compro- 
mising all on one side,) had the temerity to assert 
that if a proposition were made to introduce sla- 
very into our own Commonwenlth, he would pos- 
itively oppose such a scheme! 

Frightened at his own boldness, he immediately 
poured soft words into the ears of our “Southern 
brethren,” and desired us to remember “ that with 
them it is a practical question, with us a specu- 
lative theory.” 

Isaac Hazlehurst, Esq., also occupied some time 
in recounting the wrongs and outrages which have 
been inflicted on the devoted South by their 
Northern opponents, and closed with a patriotic 
appeal to the Star Spangled Banner to become 
the silent orator on that occasion; an appeal 
which, as far as his address was concerned, was 
fully sympathized in by the audience. 

Addresses were delivered by Col. James Page, 
Hon. J. R. Ingersoll, and others; one-half of the 
speakers being Whigs and the other half Demo- 
crats. This is, doubtless, preliminary to that 
great union of parties, of which Daniel Webster 
is to be the soul. 

One of the speakers said that, “If Massachu- 
setts shall discard Daniel Webster, the nation is 
ready to receive him.” There was no need of 
his having placed his proposition in the subjunc- 
tive mood, for that State has certainly realized 
his supposition. 

It can scarcely be possible that the moderate 
men of the South can be deceived by the hypoc- 
risy of Northern sycophants, who wait, with sup- 
ple joints, to bend lowly before the presence of 
every man clothed in the purple of office. 

The meeting was gotten up for the purpose of 
making political capital, as well as for increasing 
the demand for “Goods ;” and you will not, | 
hope, fail to give its movers that notoriety which 
is commensurate with their merits and desires. 
They forgot in their speeches and resolutions 
the traitors of the South, and expended their 
stalwart energies on the “three” devoted men in 
this city who are in favor of the dissolution of our 
indissoluble Union. 

We shall have to get the two best speakers of 
the city, Hon. David Paul Brown and Dr. Wil- 
liam Elder, to pour some of their phials of conso- 
lation on the aching heads of these monopolizers 
of our patriotism. Yours traly, 

Ranbotru, 


—_—_ > 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


Boston, November 23, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Sir: Since the State election, a mighty calm 
has passed over the face of our good city, and 
scarce a ripple of exéitement disturbs the monot- 
onous loox of its placid countenance. The Whigs 
are sore enough with their late defeat, and do not 
all possess the philosophy of the daily “ Bee” man, 
who, on learning the result of the election, placed 
upon his bulletin board the emphatic sentence— 
‘“* We have met the enemy, and they are his!” 
It is understood that General Caleb Cushing, 
who has been elected a State Representative by 
the town of Newburyport, will be a prominent 
candidate for the office of Speaker the ensuing 
session. 

The Governor and Council met yesterday at 





the State House, to count ‘the votes for members 
of the State Senate. 
set for the final trial in those towns which have | ; 
failed to elect their Represenatives. 


Boutwell, the Democratic candidate for Gov- | erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 


To-morrow is the time 


ernor, whose election by the Legislature is now 
morally certain, is a gentleman whose character 
and standing, aside from his political views, is 
deservedly popular with all classes of the com- 
munity. Plain, unostentatious in his manners, 
and republican in his spirit, he has secured for 





from the Vice Presidency, he has served, we be- | Electorate, all Europe is now turning its atten- | himself many friends among his political oppo- 
lieve, in the Kentucky Legislature, but of that | tion towards Schleswig Holstein. 


nents, and, if elected, will hardly fail to enjoy a 
good degree of public confidence. 
The vacancy existing on the bench of the Su- 


but his generosity was unbounded, and his in- | backed by Prussia, they can do nothing against a | preme Judicial Court, since the resignation of 


Jadge Wilder, was yesterday filled, by the Gov- 
ernor and Council, by the unanimous confirmation 
of Judge George T. Bigelow, of the Court of 
Common Pleas, who had been previously nomi- 
nated by the Governor as a candidate for that 
office. Judge Bigelow is, comparatively, a young 
man, but has ably sustained himself in the posi- 


been finished in the State, displacing a great | have come to a dangerous pass. It is an unpleas- | tion he has occupied, in the Common Pleas Court, 


as an upright, impartial judge, and an energetic, 
active, and able man. The appointment is one 
likely to give very general satisfaction. Judge 
Bigelow is an anti-Webster Whig. 

Speaking of courts, brings to mind an amusing 
instance of juvenile depravity which came before 
the police court for investigation a few days since. 


It would seem that a firm on Kilby street had 
for some time found that their copy of the daily 
Post, which was left each morning on their steps, 
was uniformly an old copy. At some loss to know 
how friend Greene had got so far behind the 
times, they watched the following morning, and 
discovered that the paper was left, as usual, by 
the carrier, but that ina few moments afterwards 
it was taken by a boy who had opportunely been 
on the lookout, and an old one substituted for it 
on the doorstep. Truly this boy possessed a spice 
of the practical, and a spirit of utilitarianism 
hard to beat, even in this land of wooden nut- 
megs. 

A new and most interesting republication has 
recently made its appearance from the press of 
one of our most enterprising publishing houses, 
which bids fair to take its place among the scien- 
tific treatises of the day. The book is entitled 
“ Footprints of the Creator,” and is from the 
pen of Hugh Miller, the author of “ Old: Red 
Sandstone,” a work held in high and deserved 
estimation by every lover of geological pursuits. 
The present volume is edited by our distinguished 
fellow-citizen, Professor L.. Agassiz, who has pre- 
faced the book by an intensely interesting bio- 
graphical notice of its remarkable author. 

Mr. Miller possesses one peculiarity, which, it 
is much to be regretted, is seldom attained by 
men devoted to scientific researches, viz: the fac- 
ulty of communicating the results of those re- 
searches in such a manner that they can be ap- 
preciated and understood by the popular. mind, 
ag well as by the more deeply learned. His wri- 
tings possess an interest alike for the humblest 
reader and the most gifted philosopher. 

Having himself risen from comparative obscu- 
rity, a stone-mason by trade, having no advantages 
of birth or education, Mr. Miller now stands be- 
fore the world in that most enviable of all posi- 
tions, a Christian philosopher. 

By the Christian reader the “ Footprints” 
must be regarded with especial interest, as meet- 
ing and successfully combating the skeptical posi- 
tions assumed by the ingenious author of that 
curious book, the “ Vestiges of Creation.” It 
has been from time to time the senseless taunt of 
the infidel, that Science and Christianity were op- 
posed to each other. Perhaps no writer has ever 
been so perfectly successful as our author, in ex- 
hibiting and holding up to view the utter false- 
hood of this assertion. His profound knowledge 
of his subject, and the clearness of his intellect, 
have enabled him to detect and expose the falla- 
cies which have long hung around the pathway 
of the geological student, and proved stumbling- 
blocks even to good men, who have shrunk back 
as they beheld the apparent discrepancy between 
their religious faith and their scientific deduc- 
tions. 

Mr. Miller excels in the strength of his posi- 
tions. His propositions are clear, his reason- 
ing logica], and his deductions certain. His book 
will prove a valuable contribution to Christian 
science. 

Another efficient laborer in the same general 
department of truth is Dr. John Harris, whose 
“ Pre-Adamite Earth” has just appeared in a 
new and enlarged form. While Dr. Harris is 
more of a theologian than Mr. Miller, he is not 
less of a philosopher; and though his paleonto- 
logical researches may have been less extensive 
and minute than those of the former, he is suffi- 
ciently at home with this subject never to base any 
of his arguments upon false premises or un- 
founded hypotheses. His writings, to be under- 
stood, must be read with much care and deep re- 
flection. He has delved deep to collect facts upon 
which his deductions are founded, and it is in 
the recesses of the thinking mind that they are 
destined to find a lodgement. G. F. B. 





OF The subecribers to the Era in Cincinnati, as their 
terms expire, will be called upon by our Agent, Mr. John 
Kirman, to whom they will make payments, including post- 
age, as he settles the postage bills for all the packages of 
the Era sent to that place. The arrangements we have 
made there for the delivery of the paper have put an end to 
the complaints with which we were formerly troubled, 
and making the cost of the paper to the subscribers no 
greater than before, are very generally acceptable to our 
patrons. We hope to have an increase in our list in that 
place for the next volume. 


= TO YOUNG MEN, 


Pleasant and profitable employment may be obtained by 
any number of active and intelligent young men, by apply- 
ing to the undersigned. A small cash capital will be neces- 
sary to commence with. Every person engaging in this 
busineas will be secured from the possibility of loss, while 
the prospects for a liberal profit are unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars, address, post-paid, 








FOWLERS & WELLS, 
131 Nassau st., New York. 


OAK HALL. 


Simmons’s Clothing Establishment, in the City of No- 
tions, is truly a wouder. We advise our friends who con- 
template visiting Boston to call at that Clothing Huse and 
witness the rich display of goods. Every article of clothing 
which suits your faucy, Mr. Simmons will sell you at a very 
low price. 


Oct. 24A—4t, 











OF FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
ofthe Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
ONTENTS OF No, 342.— Price, twelveand a half 
cents. ne 
. Forms of Salutation.— Quarterly Review. F , 
. Siberia and California.— Jd. § 
The Mystic Vial.— Dublin University Mugazine. 
Resistance in Hesse Cassel.— Examiner 
How France might .— Gen. Napier, 
America and Africa.— Times. 4 
. British Relations with Brazil— Manchester Guardian, 
Correspondence. New Books. 


POETRY. 


The Telegraph. My Little Cousins. 
tion. A Sunset Song. Satire. 





Neoswry- 


SHORT ARTICLES, 


Mormonisni. Ether and Chloroform. 









WASHINGTON, December 
Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to lite 
science, which abound in Europe and in this co’ 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It col 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; bat this, by its immente extent and 
comprehension, includes & portraiture of the human mith, 
the utmostexpansion of the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS, 
Pablishedweekly,at six dollars a year, by 
E. L'ITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets Boston. 
OF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 





J. H. HAVENS, BROTHER, & CO., 
Inventors and Manufacturers of the Ethiopian and 
Fire-Proof Paint, Wilmington, Clinton Co., Ohio. 


W. MYERS, 

No.3'9 Main street, near Eighth, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sole 
Agent for the United States, to whom ali orders must be 
addressed. 


i snperiority of this Paint over all other, fer carriage, 
house, and ship painting, will be seen in its rapid sale. 
lt is not over four months since this paint has been intro- 
dneed into market, and onr agent has been able to orJer one 
husdred tons, This paint is ground in oil and put up ready 
wd use, from the finest black, down to any shade to suit the 
ancy. 
Also, inventors and manufacturers of Tanners’ Blacking. 
This article is eo universally approbated by all who have 
used it, that it searcely needs commendation. But, to give 
confidence to those who may not have tried it, we would ray 
that.Z. C. Ryon, foreman to A. M. Taylor & Co., Columbia 
street, Cincinnati, has authorized us to use his name as a 
recommendation to tanners in general. To all who know 
Mr. Z. C. Ryon, this would be sufticient ; but all tanners in 
the city and country, who have used it, have granted us this 
privilege. If it were necessary, we could fiil a newspaper 
with testimonials; but, where all who use are pieased, we 
deem it uncalled for. ain 
The Tanners’ Blacking is put up in kegs containing six 
gallone, ready for use, and wiil be sent to any point un the 
eanal, railroad, or arty ~ 50 — of — 
ld be addressed, post paid, 

All orders shoul “HAVENS & CARROL, 

Wilmington, Clinton county, Ohio, or 

J. H. HAVENS, Cincinnati. 

Also, inventors and manofacturers of a Wuter-Proof 
Blacking for Oil Cloth, that will reduce the cost 50 per 
cent., and will soon be in market. Nov. 28—tf 





BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill. 

HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 

by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 

he city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 


copies, six and a quarter cents. 


Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 


ng importance must be decided. 
Subscriptions and renewals respectfally solicited by 
ov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 


maine oe et 
RS. EMILY H. STOUKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 


between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 25—tf 
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